Class of '16 


(Transcription) 


Class of '16: A.C. Peeler, George Warlick reminisce about days of Old Catawba 


At a time when Woodrow Wilson was president, when the Ziegfield Follies and Charlie Chaplin were the 
rage, A.C. Peeler and George Warlick studied at Old Catawba. The only surviving members of the Class 
of 1916, they attended the college when a basic education still included the study of Greek and Latin, 
when the bounds of propriety were taken very seriously. 


Peeler, 94, is now a retired United Church of Christ 
minister. He served pastorates in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Ohio. A resident of 
Winston-Salem, he continues to maintain an active 
schedule. When his family moved into a new home last 
fall, he did his part to get the yard in order. “I've been 
busy cleaning up the shrubs, trimming the trees and 
fixing the garden for next year.” He says. 


The Claes of 'M6-—First row (LR) Arthor Treall, Framk Feyperman, George Indle, Asspustes Pealar. Second row (L-K) Lae Moose, 
Foal, Mabel Bacon, George Warkich. Bock row (L-R) Eitiet Stewart, Starting Whetiner. a a 


Warlick, 92, also keeps fit with exercise. "We walked Class of 16 

three miles yesterday," he says. "Eleven miles this a ae reminisce about days at Old Catawba 
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Both Peeler and Warlick attended Catawba's 
homecoming festivities Nov. 1, talking about their 
years at Old Catawba, about the day they closed 
Catawba down, about the harmless pranks the t 

students played, about the fine education they Fratetemeen  Saicamen 
received. 
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“Catawba College at that time was quite different from Catawba today,” Peeler says. “We only had two 
houses.” The main building, which housed the boys' dormitory, and the farm house, which provided 
lodging for the girls, were the only buildings for 100-plus students, Most of wnom commuted from the 
surrounding area. 


Five of the ten people in the Class of '16 studied for the ministry, including Peeler, who served 53 years 
as a UCC pastor. Only one in the class was female. “Mabel Bacon was the only girl in the class,” says 
Peeler. “She was outgoing. She had to be with nine boys.” 


“The athletic field was a cow pasture,” says Peeler. He remembers exhibition athletic events held each 
Thanksgiving. “We had games like races. We covered the town and picked up prizes.” 


Both Peeler and Warlick remember the days of sound education and days of merriment, some of which 


got them in trouble. “Catawba was considered a very good school in those days,” Peeler says. “It was 
an education in the fundamentals.” 


Warlick notes that the school expected upright behavior from its students," he says. "You could play 
Rook, but not regular cards." Peeler adds, Warlick recalls a time when President J.D. Andrew's son 
was caught with a full deck in the dorm. The boy was disciplined severely, along with his fellow card 
players. 


April 1 was a vacation day for students at Catawba, but some of them apparently abused the privilege 
in the minds of the administrators. The girls met the boys outside Newton and took a leisurely ride to 
nearby Startown. "We had dinner and a very nice day," says Peeler. "By the time we got back, the boys 
and girls had kind of paired off, which was really unusual. Normally we met the girls only once a month 
on the front porch to go to church and the matron or somebody else watched over us." 


This dating sans duenna was more than the faculty could bear. All participants were campused for a 
week. "We took it so mildly, they held another meeting to see who the ringleaders were," Peeler says. 
When the two senior men and women were expelled the rest of the student body decided to leave too. 
"That morning they brought trucks down. Everybody went home except two people. We broke up the 
school." 


Warlick and his wife-to-be, Dennice Yelton, were also involved in an outing that administers found 
much too permissive for those times. They went with another couple in a horse and buggy to a ball 
game in Hickory between arch rivals Catawba and Lenoir-Rhyne. The punishment for such scandalous 
behavior? The boys were not permitted to see the girls for a period. 


Warlick remembers a favorite pastime that also caused an uproar. He and his friends tried to steal 
some chickens to supplement their meals at Catawba. "Just as we got to the chicken house, shotguns 
began going off," he says. "We took off in hot chase. We tore our trousers on a barbed wire fence, but 
we never did get the chickens." 


Peeler and three other stalwarts who were studying for the ministry only pretended to steal chickens 
one Halloween. They bought their fowl from Little Joe's, a coal grocery. "We dressed it and we cooked 
it in our room on top of a pressing iron," he says. “We cooked several, sneaking out at night at 10 or 11 
o'clock when we were supposed to be in bed.” 


“Most of our memories of Catawba center around our wife,” Warlick says. “We were married on the old 
dormitory parlor.” She became head of the commerce department after graduation, and Warlick taught 
Greek and German. 


Both Peeler and Warlick attended Catawba under a work-study agreement. “We was chief cook and 
bottlewasher and jack of all trades," says Peeler. “We did everything there was to be done--wait tables, 
carry the meal, ring the bell, sweep the floors, fire the furnace. You name it and We did it.” 


Warlick served as a librarian. “It was our job to keep the local girls and boys quiet and studying,” he 
says. 


For Peeler and Warlick, Old Catawba was a mixture of fun and hard work. They seem genuinely glad 
they were in that time and in that place, getting a first-rate education. Says Peeler, "The school was not 
very large, but it was considered a very intellectual institution." 


